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SOCIAL SCIENCE

enemies, and creates conditions favorable to the highest
development. This is called cultivation, and the differ-
ence between my little starveling grass and the wheat of
the well-tilled field is a difference of cultivation only, and
not at all of capacity. I could adduce any number of
similar examples from the vegetable kingdom.1

I now reaffirm this principle, which has not been
challenged, and assign it to its proper place in a
system of sociology as one of the leading contribu-
tions of biology to that science.

It remains to consider the effect of the exercise of
the telic faculty upon the physical world. Much has
already been said on this point. In the domain of
plant life we were already beyond the range of feel-
ing and out of the moral world. In tho domain of
non-living matter we are no longer fettered by the
complicated and subtle laws of life. The work of
molding such products is therefore much simpler,
but, as already remarked, the principle is the same*
It is remarkable, when we reflect upon it, how easily
nature is managed by intelligence. We have perfect
passivity combined with absolutely uniform laws.
It is only necessary to know the nature of matter
and the laws according to which physical phenomena
take place. As Comte insists, we need not know
the causes of things, but only their laws. We need
not ask the question why, but only the question how.
This question was early asked and, for the simpler
laws of matter, was correctly answered.

1 The Forum, Vol. II., New York, December, I860, p. 348.